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Significant 


PACIFISM AND SOCIAL CHANGE 
An Editorial 
in The New Republic 

J. B. Matthews has been dropped as one 
of the executive secretaries of the Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation, for an interesting 
reason. The Fellowship is an important 
organization of religious pacifists, and one 
of its tenets is that class war shall be-op- 
posed, as well as international war. With 
this position, Mr.-Matthews, a Socialist, 
finds himself unable to agree. While he 
“deplores’’ violence, he believes it is in- 
evitable and that a pacifist should not re- 
fuse to participate in a class war as he does 
in an international struggle.* The action 
in regard to him was taken after a refer- 
endum in which eighty per cent of those 
who voted endorsed the completely pacifist 
position. On the other hand, a number of 
members of the Fellowship have resigned, 
to emphasize their support of Mr. Mat- 
thews’s attitude--including a famous war- 
time pacifist, Roger Baldwin. The Fellow- 
ship’s action, of course, emphasizes the 
growing breach between conventional 
pacifism and radicalism, movements which 
once seemed to have much in common. 
The lessons of Italy and Germany, to 
name only two, show that if radicals won’t 
fight, conservatives will—and will win. 
Indeed, not to fight is sometimes to take 
part in the struggle on the other side. To 
aecept absolute pacifism is nowadays at 
best to retire into an ivory tower—with a 
good chance of finding this tower over- 
turned ere long in the hurricane of social 
change by violence which is sweeping the 
world. 


fo 


*A discussion of this subject by Rev. 
Raymond B. Bragg appeared in The 
Christian Register of February 16, 1938. 


PRISONS AND CRIMINALS 
Howard C. Gill 
Superintendent of the Norfolk Prison 
Colony 
in a recent address 

The “new penology,”’ the system in op- 
eration at the Norfolk Prison Colony, is 
only 1385 years old. It started in 1796 
when the Philadelphia Quakers. decided 
that the principle of the ““ccommon gaol’’ 
was wrong, and when they first separated 
the insane from other prisoners, and fol- 
lowed that by segregating those whom it 
seemed possible to reform. 

Prisons are institutions to treat crimi- 
nals, not to rid society of crime. The 
treatment of an individual patient for 
typhoid fever, while it might result in the 
cure of that patient, would not do any- 
thing toward lessening the danger from the 
disease to those outside the hospital. 
That could only be done by finding the 


Sentiments 


source of the disease and removing the 
cause. Merely taking the patient to the 
hospital would not cure him, nor would the 
same hospital treatment for all patients, 
regardless of the disease, be of any value. 
In olden times blood-letting was used for 
everything. Now we realize that that 
method is ridiculous. But we are still ex- 
pecting to reform criminals by shutting 
them up for a certain period and giving 
them a certain kind of work to do. We 
look upon the crime as the disease, when it 
is really only the symptom of the disease. 
To cure theft we must find out what 
caused the man to steal and then remove 
the cause... . 

Criminals must be treated if they are 
to be reformed, aecording to the reason 
which made them criminals. Not all can 
be cured; some are incorrigibles who under- 
stand only force and fear. These must be 
placed in the “‘Bastile”’ type of prison and 
kept there. Norfolk is for hopeful cases, 
and these should be taught community 
life, those individuals who understand co- 
operation and helpfulness and who can 
realize that one mistake has not made it 
impossible for them to belong again to 
respectable society. 

THE RELIGIOUS PRESS 
Lynn Harold Hough 
in a recent address 

The existing community cannot be 
made the beloved community without the 
aid of the religious press. «For the Chris- 
tian press sees in every city a city of God in 
the making and in every countryside a 
possible garden of the Lord. It becomes 
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an athlete of brotherhood who fights men 
through the night and will not let them go 
until they become capable oi a new and 
brotherly life. It is never contented until 
the existing community sees itself against 
the background of the ideal Christian 
community and sets about the long and 
glorious endeavor to make that ideal real. 
It bombards men with facts and plans, 
with corrosive analysis and glowing sum- 
mons, until in sheer shame they set about 
the labor of building God’s City in their 
own town. The corrupt politician once 
and again must say of the religious press as 
Ahab said of Elijah: ‘‘Hast thou found me, 
O mine enemy?” 


* k 


MYSTERY OF MOODS 
Dr. Joseph Fort Newton 
in The Public Ledger, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Never shall I forget a day in Boston 
thirty years ago. It was a winter Sunday 
afternoon, chill, bleak, drizzly, overhung by 
the frazzled tatters of gray clouds. Life 
did not seem to be worth much as I crossed 
the Common on my way to vespers at old 
Arlington Street Church, and I should 
not have been surprised if I had met 
witches on the way. 
In that forlorn mood I entered the his- 
toric church, just as the chimes, high in 


the tower, played the old tune which takes 


its name from the church. At the left of 
the pulpit was a marble slab bearing the 
names of the men who had stood at the 
desk and poured out their souls, among 
them the two most famous, Channing and 
Herford, each a poet. 

The organ began, taking up below the 
hymn which the chimes had played above, 
and the service moved with the accent and 
gesture of a poem. The preacher seemed 
to know all about me. At any rate he 
spoke right into my heart, taking some- 
thing out of his own soul and breathing 
it into mine. 

As the last amen was uttered, the chimes 
took up again the old Arlington hymn, and 
the doors were opened. A soft snow had 
fallen over the old gray city, hiding its 
ugliness and lending an air of mysticism to 
the scene. 

For one swift, unforgettable moment, 
dross-drained and radiant, life seemed to 
drop its veil and reveal its meaning. It 
was as if the eternal life became the only 
reality, making my mortal being but a 
vesture. The sunset was touched with 
a far beyondness, as if aglow with a golden 
light not of earth, but falling from some 
higher heaven. 

A thousand times since that day the 
memory of that mood has driven ill moods 
away. Never do I hear that dear old 
hymn that it does not evoke that scene 
when the new-fallen snow, touched by some 
spiritual enchantment, opened a window 
of divine surprise. 

God be thanked for moments of insight 


when the drab world is transfigured with 
glory! 
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Contemporary Thought Around the World 


XVI. 


John Dewey 


M. C. Otto 


|@na|i* nations and epochs could speak and voice their 
better aspirations, contemporary America, I 
believe, would declare itself in the philosophy 
)se) of John Dewey. His ancestors came to New 
Bagiand with the earliest immigrants. He was born 
jon the eve of the Civil War and grew to manhood in 
j the critical era which followed. He won his way to a 
i new philosophic method during the period of spiritual 
i florescence symbolized by the World’s Fair of 1893. 
4 He has been actively engaged, throughout a third of a 
icentury of profound national transition, in developing 
ja philosophy of living out of the very stresses and 
istrains of everyday endeavor. For nearly fifty years 
/ he has responded with original and courageous thought 
ito the stirring life of his country. It has become 
) more evident year by year that Dr. Dewey is the au- 
) thentic exponent of a unique American culture, one 
} that is rooted in daily affairs yet aspires to a life of 
i beauty, dignity, and satisfaction for men and women 
i generally; a conception of culture which has taken 
i form out of the struggle of humaner impulses and more 
intelligent purposes with the ruthless commercial 
‘ambition and the materialism inseparable from the 
‘rapid conquest of a vast continent. 
Now. what does the philosophy of John Dewey 
‘come to? William James was fond of saying: “Any 
jauthor is easy if you can catch the center of his 
-vision.”” The remark takes it for granted that there 
)is always some one central bias from which all other 
|interests radiate. But this is a doubtful assumption 
in the case of Dr. Dewey, whose philosophy delib- 
-erately maintains intimate contact with the varied 
currents of life and with “the concrete diversity of ex- 
perienced things.” Many philosophers find their 
highest joy in what they conceive to be a peaceful 
‘realm of pure thought and eternal values. They think 
and write in dispraise of the world of work and talk, 
pain and laughter, physical and esthetic enjoyment. 
' That world they decry as a tissue of deceptive ap- 
-pearances from which the wise man is proud to detach 
| himself as best he can. 
| This is not Dr. Dewey’s way. In his view it is 
just the world of “solid and many colored play of ac- 
tivities and sufferings which is the philosopher’s real 
datum.” He takes as the source material of philos- 
‘ophy, “the whole wide universe of facts and dream, 
of event, act, desire, fancy and meanings, valid or in- 
valid,” the whole tangle of men’s interests and activi- 
ites, the great theater of their striving, the ideas and 
ideals devised to further plans, keep up hopes, or make 
sense of things. This exhaustless material he calls 


“experience,”’ and in his vocabulary it denotes “what 
is experienced, the world of events and persons,’ and 
“that world caught up into experiencing, the career 
and destiny of mankind.’ Nothing is more obvious 
in the writings of Dr. Dewey than a desire ‘‘to give 
impartial attention to all these diversifications.’’ 
Every new study is additional evidence of his eagerness 
to learn from the simplest facts and crudest feelings, 
as from the most intricate, refined, and intellectual. 
It is this chosen wealth of subject matter and the 
plenitude of ideas derived therefrom, which make it 
unrewarding exercise to select some one conception 
as basic. 

If, in spite of the indisputable richness of Dr. 
Dewey’s philosophy, I nevertheless single out a con- 
ception that seems to me most significant, this is not 
to be understood as a claim that it constitutes the 
center of vision which makes all the rest easy. I wish 
only to stress a profound idea which he has contrib- 
uted to the history of philosephical thought and which 
is of the greatest social importance. We have long 
been taught that biological capacity and environ- 
mental opportunity between them determine what a 
man may become and may achieve. The question 
still debated is whether more is due to this or to that. 
In this commonly accepted theory man and environ- 
ment are separated from each other and all interaction 
is from the outside. Anything a man is or does (to 
speak only of the human aspect of the situation) is 
always an unfolding of a given inner nature, which a 
favorable environment helps along and an unfavorable 
environment hinders. In place of this view Dr. 
Dewey offers the revolutionary idea that instincts, 
habits, desires, ideals—every act and attitude and 
the actor himself—are expressions of the world no 
less than of the person. 

The idea is graphically presented in the book, 
“Human Nature and Conduct,” and is specifically 
applied to the problems that continue to harass man- 
kind. ‘Breathing,’ says Dr. Dewey, “‘is an affair of 
the air as truly as of the lungs. . . . Seeing involves 
light just as certainly as it does the eye and optic 
nerve. Walking implicates the ground as well as the 
legs.’ Wespeak ofa fear instinct, but as fear actually 
occurs, it may be ‘abject cowardice, prudent caution, 
reverence for superiors or respect for equals, an agency 
for credulous swallowing of absurd superstitions or 
for wary skepticism.’”’ In its concrete manifestations 
it ‘depends upon how the impulse of fear is interwoven 
with other impulses,” that is, ‘“‘upon the outlets and 
inhibitions supplied by the social environment.” So 
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with the acquisitive and the fighting instinct. Anda 
similar overarching character must be attributed to a 
man’s trade or profession. A plumber is incon- 
ceivable without the inclusion of wrenches, soldering 
irons, pipes, sanitary customs; Paderewski, considered 
as pianist, involves his Steinway, musical notations, 
composers, the history of music. Virtues and vices 
exemplify the same two-sided relationship. Two 
sentences state the matter tersely: ‘“Honesty, chastity, 
malice, peevishness, courage, triviality, industry, ir- 
responsibility, are not private possessions of a person. 
They are working adaptations of personal capacities 
with environing forces.”’ Thus, according to Dr. 
Dewey, everything that is dreamed of or wanted or 
done combines inner and outer forces in a cooperating 
process. Not that the original human material is in 
itself characterless, so that anybody might become 
anything; but that every child or man or woman is 
literally an ongoing whole of activities resulting from 
the interpenetration of human potentialities and 
factors operative in the world outside. 

From this conception of man and this broad pre- 
occupation with human affairs it would be logical to 
deduce a lively interest in public education and social 
institutions. Dr. Dewey’s numerous writings on these 
subjects make the deduction superfluous; indeed 
they suggest that the primacy belongs to the social 
attitude, not to the philosophic theory. One of his 
first published papers, “The Ethics of Democracy,” 
is a keen analysis and defence of the democratic way of 
life; among his most influential writings is the early 
essay called ‘School and Society,” and until the 
publication of ‘Experience and Nature,” in 1925, the 
fullest exposition of his philosophic outlook was set 
forth in ‘“‘Democracy and Education.” But it is 
futile to think of the theory disengaged from the atti- 
tude, or the attitude from the theory. They have 
acted and reacted upon one another from the begin- 
ning. 

The essential thing is to recognize Dr. Dewey’s 
pronounced faith in the democratic way of life and in 
the educational enterprise. Democracy, regarded as 
“sovereignty chopped up into mince meat,” or as an 
ageregate of independent units, each enjoying the 
right to have what he wants and to do as he pleases— 
these and other numerical or quantitative concep- 
tions Dr. Dewey has persistently rejected. Man as 
an isolated, non-social atom has naturally seemed to 
him a fiction. To be man implies interrelation with 
other men; it means partnership in some form of 
super-individual activity and will. Therefore democ- 
racy is not an association of individuals whose pur- 
poses or acts are lawless. Nor is it only or primarily 
a form of political government. It is an intelligent 
use of cooperative means for the progressive attain- 
ment of human personality. And growth of per- 
sonality, Dr. Dewey has said, ‘‘cannot be procured for 
anyone, however degraded or feeble, by anyone else, 
however strong and wise.’”’ It must be gained by 
each individual in union with other individuals intent 
upon a similar quest. Democracy can serve this end 
better than other types of society. Its ideals—liberty, 
equality, fraternity—when given the form and content 
they have in Dr. Dewey’s philosophy, are not mere 
catch words to deceive the mob, or slogans to further 


selfish interests, but “‘symbols of the highest ethical 
idea which humanity has reached.” 

Human society, whatever its form, is continually 
presented with an opportunity of starting afresh in 
its children. “It is always,’ in Dr. Dewey’s words, 
“in a process of renewing, and it endures only because 
of renewal.”’ For the most part, he points out, this 
continuous alteration is unconscious and unintended 
because the unorganized activity of the young modi- 
fies the organized activity of the adults accidentally 
and surreptitiously. We who are older take advantage 
of youth’s flexibility to continue the customs and in- 
stitutions to which we ourselves have become habitu- 
ated. Dr. Dewey’s philosophy of education is the 


articulate espousal of the contrary idea, the idea of | || 


progressive social betterment through the conscious 
humane treatment of the propulsiveness of the young. 
This he declares to be the very meaning of education. 
As he sees things, ‘‘a truly humane education consists 
in an intelligent direction of native activities in the 
light of the possibilities and necessities of the social 
situation.”” In the educational process, so conceived, 
the all-round development of the child, not the per- 
petuation of subject matter or school system, is the 
central interest. Education is not an end in itself; 
it is not intended to serve the individual as a self- 
sufficient entity; it is an integral part of the total 
socializing process. Education enables the learner 
to take part in the intelligently directed renewal of 
community life. The school becomes a social in- 
stitution with an ethical aim. The aim is stated, for 
example, in this paragraph: 
In so far as the school represents, in its own spirit, 

a genuine community life; in so far as what are called 

school discipline, government, order, etc., are the ex- 

pressions of this inherent social spirit; in so far as the 

methods used are those that appeal to the active and 

constructive powers, permitting the child to give out 

and thus to serve; in so far as the curriculum isso selected 

and organized as to provide the material for affording the 

child a consciousness of the world in which he has to 

play a part, and the demands he has to meet—so far 

as these ends are met, the school is organized on an 

ethical basis. 


The social aspect of Dr. Dewey’s philosophy is no 
more conspicuous than its candid and radical natural- | 
ism. And its naturalism is pre-eminent among other 
things in this, that nature is not denatured to exclude 
facts or values which will not dissolve in the theory. 
Everything that is come upon directly, or arrived at _ 
through the round-about labor of thinking, is given an 
equal status as natural. Traditionally, the organic 
has been separated from the inorganic, mind from 
organic life, evaluations from bodily processes. “It _ | 
is simpler,” believes Dr. Dewey, “‘not to start by en- |] 
gaging in such maneuvers.” To deny the reality 
of physical things is a vain gesture; at the same time 
the world must be conceived “in terms which make 


it possible for devotion, piety, love, beauty, and mys- — | 


tery to be as real as anything else.’’ Men, he aptly 
says, are not “in” nature “as coins are in a box, but as. 
a plant is in the sunlight and soil.” By utilizing the 
natural energies with which they are continuous, they 
can refashion the crudely indifferent forces about them 
into “an environment genially civilized.’”’ Mind and 
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matter are distinguished as “different characters of 
natural events, in which matter expresses their se- 
| quential order, and mind the order of their logical 
| connections and dependencies.” Reality—if one must 
have a single term to designate many kinds—is the 
| whole interrelated course of events in its entirety. 
With this naturalism goes an unswerving loyalty 
| to scientific technique. Dr. Dewey’s battles against 
| inherited standpoints have been motivated by a well- 
considered purpose to refute the kind of thinking and 
the institutionalized ideas that trace their origin to a 
prescientific era; for only then can a happier, securer 
civilization be built on scientific foundations. But he 
has never taught that the view of things proper to a 
physical scientist is the only view compatible with 
} truth. 

“There is no kind of inquiry,” he has insisted, 
| “‘which has a monopoly of the honorable title of knowl- 
|) edge.’”’ Yet for every field and subject he has endorsed 
j the principle of experimental investigation and the 
] objective method of testing most highly developed in 
j the exact sciences, as the only means of acquiring de- 
/ pendable knowledge. It is not in scientific technique 
j that he sees the danger to civilized life. In his re- 
i cently published ‘“The Quest for Certainty,’ he has 
} Once more vointed out where the danger lies. We 
| may be empirical, Dr. Dewey thinks, “without either 
) being false to actual experience or being compelled to 
} explain away the values dearest to the heart of man.” 
The harm results from “the economic and legal or- 
i ganization of society in consequence of which the 
knowledge which regulates activity is so much the 
“monopoly of the few, and is used by them in behalf of 


P=m|APANESE youth during months of crisis 
Ai since tinder sprang into flame outside the 
walls of Mukden in September, 1931, have 
j [<8] faced their new problems with every emo- 
'tion from intense nationalism to its inverse. A visitor 
to the Far East during the summer of 1983 could not 
) fail to sense the ferment and suppressed forces at work 
‘among youth there. Young people, whether in 
\Japan or China, know that they must face and work 
‘out snarls now embittering relations between their 
countries. 
Yet on the methods to be pursued youth finds 
‘agreement as difficult as the problems are complex. 
‘Generalities about mass reactions of young Japanese 
‘cannot safely be made. When leaders in all walks of 
the national economy are torn between conflicting 
} opinions beneath the outward appearance of official 
‘unity, youth cannot be expected to present a united 
‘front and a common platform. 
Certain facts none the less emerge. First, and 
‘most vital to restored friendliness in the East, is the 
individual and widespread appreciation among Jap- 
/anese students of their Chinese friends. Many of 
‘these contacts result from years spent by Chinese at 
Japanese schools and universities. Others have come 
with travel. This individual cordiality, over against 
political estrangements and economic clashes, re- 


private and class interests.’ The problems created 
by this exploitation of science and technology have 
called forth some of the most penetrating ideas about 
man and the world to be found in his published philos- 
ophy. 

On one subject Dr. Dewey has been notably si- 
lent. He has scarcely mentioned God. And he has 
said relatively little of the forms of religion which de- 
pend upon a special divine being, finite or infinite. He 
has, however, not infrequently voiced a mood which 
has been called deeply religious, as in this paragraph: 


Within the flickering inconsequential acts of sep- 
arate selves dwells a sense of the whole which claims 
and dignifies them. In its presence we put off mortal- 
ity and live in the universal. The life of the community 
in which we live and have our being is the fit symbol of 
this relationship. The acts in which we express our 
perception of these ties which bind us to others are its 
only rites and ceremonies. 


It is inevitable that a philosophy so relevant to 
the occupations of great numbers should be distorted 
by an acquaintance that is word-deep. Dr. Dewey 
has not escaped interpretation by critics who have 
taken no pains to understand him and by disciples who 
have been satisfied with facility in the use of termi- 
nology. Both have set going erroneous notions re- 
garding his aims, his method, and his outlook. And 
any revolutionary theory of nature or of society threat- 
ens vested interests and must meet strenuous resist- 
ance. Despite such obstacles, Dr. Dewey’s philos- 
ophy is exerting a growing influence. It is increas- 
ingly appreciated, at home and abroad, as a clear-see- 
ing, lofty achievemnet of the human spirit. 


Young Japan in the Nationalistic Adventure 
Roland Hall Sharp 


flects a paradox of Sino-Japanese relations found 
among all ages and classes. 

Japanese will tell you over and over again that 
some of their best friends are Chinese, even after re- 
cent unfortunate strains. The statements are not 
made for effect. They stand up in practice. 

Organized groups accustomed to holding Sino- 
Japanese meetings have even tried to go on against 
the current of national feeling. During the height of 
hostilities little could be done, and many conferences 
had to be abandoned. Just this summer, however, 
in the neutral area of the Philippines, Japanese and 
Chinese met with delegates from other Oriental coun- 
tries in a regional Y. M. C. A. conference. 

Delicacy of relations between the principal 
Eastern powers was reflected in the sessions, yet in- 
dividual delegates cooperated in full Christian fellow- 
ship. It was considered wise to adopt resolutions of 
only the most general Christian import, leaving all 
political irritants aside. Yet the mere act of meeting 
called for courage and pointed the way to much con- 
structive activity needed for reknitting broken fabrics 
of friendship. 

It is a credit to Christianity in the Orient that 
the first move toward public cooperation of youth 
after the upheaval came through a Christian or- 
ganization. It is safe to say that individual Japanese 
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Christian youth—and their number is sufficient to 
weigh mightily when properly directed—have kept 
sight, through all political friction, of the unifying and 
healing Christ. Clarity of vision and firmness of hold 
have naturally varied, but this segment of organized 
youth remains a stabilizing and moderating influence 
in the troubled Japanese scene. 

If youth as a whole is to be considered, however, 
an unbiased observer finds in Japan many varieties of 
less conciliatory attitude. Nationalism has succeeded 
to patriotism in many cases, although older youth 
have been able to keep their heads farther above 
jingoism than their younger fellows. Students of the 
universities comment with disfavor on the flag-waving 
type of national zeal, often offensive, among children 
influenced by too ardent propaganda. 

Such a development is not surprising with regard 
to the children, but the balanced attitude of the older 
students is noteworthy. It shows that they are not 
swept off their feet, but are seeing beyond immediate 
claims of militant nationalism. Many of them realize 
the necessity for working out enduring bases for re- 
lations with China. Some of them question, with 
older Japanese, the wisdom of continuing a military 
policy of forcing concessions from China. 

Youth’s opinion means enough to Japanese au- 
thorities to call forth twin methods of control. One 
looks toward winning their support; the other holds a 
firm hand on the reins whenever radical tendencies 
make themselves evident among students. 

Support of youth for the present governmental 
policy is sought through efforts at popularizing Man- 
churia as a national sphere of influence and outlet for 
activity. During the summer thousands of students 
visited Manchuria as a result of excursions and study 
trips planned in Japan. One group totaled 760 and 
spent more than a month studying economic and 
other conditions from Dairen to North Manchu- 
ria. 

Training of young Japanese for service in ‘‘Man- 
choukuo” is also a policy of the authorities. At 
Hsinking, the political center, an institution has been 
set up with the name of “Tatung Academy.” Classes 
are held in Japanese, and all but forty of the 200 
students are Japanese. Those entering this course of 
training look toward entering the service of ‘‘Man- 
choukuo.” They accept what has been done. If 
some have mental reservations, or justify Japan’s 
action on the ground of necessity, others have entered 
enthusiastically into the work. These, and many like 
them at home, face the future committed to varying 
degrees of aggressive nationalism. Outsiders must 
not forget, however, that individual Japanese see 
events since 1931 in a far different light from that of 
outside viewpoints. Many of them sincerely believe 
in the rightness of their course. 

Those who enter organizations in support of ““Man- 
choukuo”’ do so almost entirely under adult leadership. 
Even the “Pan-Asiatic Young Men’s League,’ formed 
at Hsinking by Japanese and ‘‘Manchoukuo” youth 
in August, appears to fall under this heading. 

Yet not all Japanese youths fall easily into line 
with the present political and economic policies of 
Tokyo. Much of the ferment which calls for police 
suppression takes place among young men. Youth is 


aroused and disturbed, often breaking out into vio- | 
lence under stimulus of Communistic or other doc- | 
trines held anathema by constituted authority. The | 
eleven army cadets on trial in Tokyo during my visit || 
for taking part in the terrorist attempt which resulted || 
in the death of Premier Inukai in May, 1932, ranged in 
age from twenty-three to twenty-five. University || 
students, well under this age, are kept under close || 
watch when they manifest radical tendencies. | 

Japan is still a land of conservatism and rule by 
the elders. Youth has only begun to assert its power. 
In the front-line trenches on the continent of Asia, 
this power has sometimes taken the form of bold 
action by young officers, committing the nation to 
positions from which it could not recede. 

Taking these as the most extreme nationalists, 
committed to force and direct action, we come down 
through the great bulk of Japanese youth and find 
them moderate for the most part, following the lead 
of their elders, or seeking to preserve friendly indi- 
vidual relations with other peoples. At the other end, 
opposed to militant nationalism and the present 
regime, appear small groups or individuals, seeking a 
change but not knowing any better way to express | 
their disapproval than by acts of violence animated | 
with a mystic sense of self-sacrifice to awaken the | 
nation. 

What comes out of this ferment of youthful 
opinion cannot but weigh mightily in Japan’s internal 
evolution and among the nations. 

* * * 

THE CHURCH OF THE SPIRIT 
One church there is, invisible, 

Above all temples made with hands, 
Its fabric built by questing souls, 

Through years untold, in far-off lands; 
Set on the hill that all must climb 

Who to faith’s tolling bells give heed, 
It stands in mystic strength sublime, 

As broad and high as human need. 


The past its dark foundations laid 
In prophecy and martyrdom; 
Its spires point to dawning skies, 
The greater splendor yet to come; 
Above its storied tombs there float 
Blest memory and holy dream; 
Beyond earth’s babel sounds the note 
Where hope doth sing her heav’nly theme. 


Devoted lives that burn with love 
Before its shrine like candles glow; 
Its pilgrims come from all the world, 
A multitude that none may know; 
They search anew the cryptic lore 
For undiscovered truth and good; 
Above the echoing strife of yore 
They sing of human brotherhood. 


They pray in strange and varied tongues, 
But one the heart of their desire; 
On wisdom’s head and childhood’s trust 
Descends alike the heav’n-born fire. 
O thou whose hidden presence moves 
The souls of men to turn to thee, 
Thine is the house not made with hands, 
The temple of humanity. 
Yo Runs 
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A Wind From the East 


E. L. Allen 


EVER was there a world more property-ridden, 
convention-ridden, society-ridden,” says a 
modern writer, “and never a time when re- 
ligion shrank more fearfully from facing it. 

But there are signs of change; perhaps some new Near 

East wind may fan the sparks to flame.” Is the wind 

perhaps already blowing, not from the Near East but 

from the Far? 

One spring morning in 1905, a young farmer kept 
watch and prayed by a wayside shrine in Japan. 
Three days and three nights had he passed there, and 
all that time without food. He had been without 
food, partly because his spiritual quest was too in- 
tense to leave time for anything else, but partly too 
because he had nothing with which to buy a meal. 

He had not always been so. Only a few months 
before, he had been a colonist-farmer in Hokkaido. 
But his soul loathed the struggle for existence, the 
strife of man against man for some petty gain. Hewas 
too independent to become a tenant on another’s land, 
he had no wish to be a landowner himself and oppress 
his fellows. Surely there was something more in life 
than either of these alternatives! He left his farm 
and came to Kyoto, seeking he scarce knew what. 

It was the time of the war with Russia. Russian 
armies were falling back in the field, but Russian 
books were winning the mind of young Japan. Ona 
_ book-stall Tenko Nishida found a translation of Tol- 
stoy. Opening it, he read, “If thou wouldst live, die!”’ 
Strange words! but they went like fire through his 
brain. But what did they mean for him? 

He was not left long in doubt. A telegram an- 
nounced the impending bankruptcy of his farm. Joy- 
fully he accepted it as a message of deliverance. 
Poverty might come to him when she would, for 
would she not bring him the gift of a soul set free? 
He made over to his family everything he possessed 
and set out on the road of spiritual adventure. And 
now he was waiting at this shrine, to know whether 
God would have him live or die. 

The third morning came and, listening, he heard 
in the distance a faint cry. It was an infant crying 

for its mother. He sprang to his feet, like a man to 

whom great joy has come. ‘Where the child cries,” 
he said to himself, ‘‘there is a mother to hear its cry. 

So it is with men and God. The world is full of need 

and I go forth to serve it; for my own wants I will 

wait on God.” 

He strode down the road and came to a farm- 
house. A woman opened to his knock. Without a 
word, he went in, seized the broom that was standing 
in the corner and set to work. ‘“‘What are you doing 
this for?” she said. ‘For God’s sake,” was the reply. 
She gave him a meal, and after the meal he went out 
to the outhouses and worked there. After three days, 
as he was about to leave, the woman fell at his feet. 
“Tisten,” she cried, “I have gone from shrine to shrine 
seeking salvation, but could not find it. God is 
with you. Tell me what your secret is.’ He an- 
swered, ‘I have seen the Light and I must follow it,” 
and told his story. When he had finished, “I too have 


seen the Light,’’ she said, “let me be your disciple.” 
So Ittoen began, “the Garden of One Light.” 

He went on, and everywhere his life was the same. 
He was penniless, hungry often, in rags at the last, 
but always serving. Where he saw some work from 
which others shrank, because it was irksome or un- 
pleasant or unrewarded, he did it and passed on. 
Some thought him mad and drove him from them. 
Others saw the Light and followed, giving up all their 
possessions or remaining in their daily callings and 
consecrating themselves to the life of selfless service. 

Today Tenko Nishida is one of the spiritual 
leaders of Japan. Heisin constant demand as lecturer 
and his advice is sought by men in high positions. 
His movement has found rich patrons and has its 
headquarters near Kyoto, in a beautiful spot which 
bears the name of “the Forest of the Fountain of 
Light.”’ But his personal rule of life is still simplicity 
and service. 

When I went to the headquarters of the move- 
ment, a young member of the brotherhood was de- 
tailed to escort me to the train. Arrived at the sta- 
tion, we found we had an hour to wait. It was a hot 
July afternoon and, sitting on the bench in the waiting- 
room, I fell asleep. I woke to find the scene around 
me in process of transformation. My guide had found 
a broom and a pail of water and set to work! No one 
thanked him for his pains, but what of that? The 
joy of service was its own reward. 

Ittoen has no creed, it seeks neither money nor 
followers, but tests both strictly before accepting 
them. It is useless to ask how many members it has, 
for no statistics are kept. In that brotherhood, no 
man asks his neighbor what his religion is; Tenko 
Nishida himself belongs to none of the historical re- 
ligions, though his outlook is akin to that of Buddhism. 
In the little shrine in his house a Light is always burn- 
ing; Christian, Buddhist, and Shintoist can worship 
God as the Light in whom there is no darkness at all. 
Though he is not a Christian, more than one man has 
been drawn to Christ through him, so near does his 
life seem to the Man of Galilee. 

We speak today of “‘sharing,’’ but who shares as 
this man does? He says: “If you have only a crust of 
bread, you can find someone poorer than yourself and 
share it with him. And when the crust has gone, you 
can still stand by the wayside and pray for the 
world.” 

To be sure, we have our armory of excuses to ward 
off the sword thrust of Tenko Nishida’s challenging 
faith. Do we say that such a life is impossible? He 
answers that he has lived it for twenty-eight years! 
Do we say that if all were to follow him, society would 
fall to pieces? He answers that he asks no man to 
follow him. The world is full of greed and war, and 
a voice has called him to make his protest against 
both these, the protest of a life of non-possession and 
non-resistance. But how that voice will speak to 
others, he cannot say. It is as if he said, “Be true 
neither to me nor to my teaching, but to the Light 
within thy soul!” 
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JUSTICE TO NORFOLK COLONY 


T is a notorious fact that our prison system is 
if antiquated and inefficient. It does not reform 
the criminal. It fails to protect society. Our 
jails and penitentiaries make criminals more often than 
they cure them. They degrade and demoralize more 
than they redeem. We need a new type of penal in- 
stitution, new in spirit, in method and in objective. 
Our old prisons with their fortress-like buildings, their 
monotonous cell-blocks, their archaic and sometimes 
brutalizing disciplines, their lack of facilities for de- 
cent living, their inability to supply the direction and 
training needed by delinquents, are an offence to our 
common sense as well as to every instinct of humanity. 
Prisons are still necessary, but they must be made 
instruments of rehabilitation and not merely of vin- 
dictiveness. ‘Too many people forget that the vast 
majority of offenders are not sent to prison for life. 
They come out again and the real question is whether 
they are coming out with some chance of going straight 
or eager only for revenge. Prison life is not a blank 
interval in the ordinary life of an individual. It is, 
for good or evil, a moulding process which either fits 
a man for the renewed responsibilities of citizenship 
or incites him to fresh depredations. 

Of course all efforts to improve our methods of 
penal administration meet the opposition of conserva- 
tism, of ignorance, and, most of all, of fear. Especially 
now when public feeling about crime runs high and the 
better control of crime is so urgent a matter, the dis- 
credited arguments for severity and for making prison 
life just as hard and miserable as possible become 
strident. The advocates of that principle are singu- 


larly oblivious of the fact that it is just that sort of 
treatment that has so conspicuously failed. Too often 
they direct their denunciations not against the punitive 
severities that have proved themselves inadequate, 
but against the institutions where modern methods are 
being bravely and prophetically tried. 

Just now one of the most successful and promising 
of the new institutions—the Prison Colony at Norfolk, 
Mass.—is under fire. Much of the criticism is just 
silly ridicule and the more serious censures are for the 
most part without justification of fact. Nevertheless 
it behooves all lovers of justice and believers in progress 
to rally to the support of the intelligent and courageous 
administrators of the work at Norfolk. While they 
maintain good discipline and provide for adequate 
security, they are definitely subordinating the idea of 
retributive punishment to the idea of rehabilitation. 
They are working out a program designed to help each 
inmate to develop the bodily vigor, the industrial 
skill, and the new outlook which will enable him to 
return to society better equipped for normal com- 
munity living. The vicious old prison traditions are 
broken. The bitter hostilities between keepers and 
convicts have almost disappeared. There is a scien- 
tific system of classification. Every man has a chance 
to make good. There are opportunities for physical 
exercise, vocational guidance, individual case-work, 
and for the exercise of the cooperative responsibilities 
which educate men for the normal activities of law- 
abiding citizens. Norfolk is really demonstrating 
how we can turn our scrapheaps into repair shops. 

Its welfare and its future should be of peculiar 
interest to the readers of The Register, for the institution 
has been developed not only by the foresight and 
business sense of Governors Fuller, Allen and Ely, but 
also by the initiative and patient energy of certain 
high-minded laymen of our household of faith, Lewis 
Parkhurst, George H. Ellis, W. Cameron Forbes, 
Edwin 8S. Webster, Herbert C. Parsons, Sanford Bates, 
A. Warren Stearns and a number of the present execu- 
tive staff at Norfolk. They deserve the commenda- 
tion and support of all good citizens. 

Samuel A. Eliot. 


* Ox 


THE BACK SEAT SPEAKS 


AM the back seat in church. I am proud of my 
| popularity. “Come early if you want a back 
seat,” one minister advertises. I like my posi- 
tion as an expression of a half-hearted devotion to what 
the church stands for. I approve of the church, in a 
way, but I want to let it know that I am not so hot in 
my approval as some people are. From my station in 
the back seat I can more easily count the congregation 
and see how small it is. Then I can see all the new 
hats, and the new coats. You remember what Robert 
Burns once saw from his back seat. If you have for- 
gotten look up the poem “To a L—e”’ which ends with 
the famous ““O wad some power the giftie gie us To 
see oursels as ithers see us!’ 
Then I like to get as far from the minister as I can. 
I will condescend to listen to him if he speaks loud 
enough, but I want to dissociate myself as much as I 
can, being present, from the whole enterprise, and show 
that I am only mildly interested in what goes on at 
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the other end of the church. The minister needs to 
be put in his place as he would not be if I manifested 
any enthusiasm. I sit back to be near the door so 
that I can slip out if I am bored, as I could not if I sat 
up front. I am conferring a favor on the church by 
being here at all. Anything more would be asking 
too much of me. 
Edwin Fairley. 


** * 


AUTHORITY IN RELIGION 


HE religious world, particularly the liberal part 
of it, is now in a fair way to develop a new voice 
of authority. The Roman church has estab- 

lished its oracle on the sandy soil of a doubtful passage 
of scripture. During Lent some years ago, a local 
priest invited Protestants, including the clergy, to at- 
tend a series of “Catholic Truth” meetings. He 
solicited questions. One of them was: ‘‘What is 
the basis of authority in the Catholic Church?” He 
reviewed briefly the classic doctrine authorized in 
Rome, to the effect that Jesus gave authority to 
Peter, as witnessed in Matthew 16:18. St. Peter 
was the first pope, and from him the divine touch has 
come down through the unbroken line of popes to this 
day. Thus the church, divine in its origin, is the in- 
fallible authority, and speaks through the living pope. 
It is superior to the Bible, for the Bible is indeed ob- 
seure to the untrained mind of the layman, and must 
be interpreted by the divinely endowed pope. 

The naive fallacy of quoting scripture as the 
authority upon which the church rests, and then say- 
ing that the church is itself superior to all scripture, in- 
cluding that crucial quotation, is sweetly ignored by 
the priest. And well may it be ignored, for behold 
the magnificent body of opinion built up through the 
ages on the basis of that authority! 

When Protestantism was launched under Martin 
Luther’s spiritual declaration of independence, the 
Roman church cast upon the dissenters the caustic re- 
flection that every man among them was setting him- 
self up to be his own pope. In very truth this was 
taking place. A new authority was being estab- 
lished, whose appeal was not to the scriptures, nor 
to the church, nor to superstition, but to the truth— 
the ultimate reality, whence all being springs. The 
sacred oracle was not to be found in priest or pope, but 
in the shrine of conscience. What might the world 
expect from this change? 

For nearly five hundred years the Protestant 
world has resorted to this higher authority, and the 
volume of factual knowledge derived from the vitaliz- 
ing influence of liberated intelligence is now colossal. 
It is vast, but unorganized. It is diffused through 
countless libraries. Its tentative conclusions and 
prophetic judgments are scattered among thousands 
of institutions—universities, research foundations, 
church councils, what not; with no coordination what- 
ever. The vast learning of the ages is held in solution, 
and each individual, acting as his own pope, is com- 
pelled to crystallize out a modicum of history and 
science from which to form his own infallible opinion. 

This is a plea for a liberal seat of authority in re- 
ligion. Somewhere, perhaps in the temple of the Free 
Church of America, there should be a Cathedral of 


Religious Knowledge and Experience. To this all 
men should be invited to resort for “the best that has 
been known and thought” on the subject in hand. 
Here would be found in orderly arrangement the tes- 
timony of the ages. It would be, by its character quite 
as much as by its magnitude, the last resort in man’s 
endless quest for known truth. Its fountain of new 
inspiration would be ever fresh and full, for it would 
be constantly renewed by the discoveries of living 
men, whose testimony would be added to the wisdom 
of the ages. 

Is not such a “seat of authority” the logical out- 
come of Protestant experience? 

Lyman V. Rutledge. 


Se 


THE PACIFIST’S DEVIL 


ODERN liberal theology has in its own realm 
and to its own satisfaction disposed of the 
devil, but he is hard to kill. All of us who are 

interested in some worthy cause, whether it be de- 
mocracy, prohibition, or peace, unconsciously create 
our own particular Satan. For the democrats it is 
Hitler or Mussolini; for the prohibitionists it is the 
distiller, brewer or tavern keeper; and for the pacifists 
it is the armament manufacturer. 

“Patriotism Ltd.,’* a sixty-four page pamphlet 
published in England, gives a graphic picture of the 
pacifist’s devil at work in the modern world. We are 
told of the international machinations of armament 
firms in Germany, Czechoslovakia, France and Great 
Britain. After reading the entire pamphlet, one is 
tempted to believe that all armament manufacturers 
are fiends incarnate. 

And yet one cannot help but wonder if it is so 
easy after all to assess the blame. Would it not be 
fairer, albeit not so self-satisfying, if the peace lovers 
of the world were to place the blame for war else- 
where? Nations arm and fight because, so far, the 
people of the various nations are not willing to adjust 
their differences in another way. Individuals carried 
arms and fought before we developed a legal machinery 
for settling differences, and whenever that machinery 
becomes weak or ineffective we have a recrudescence 
of lawlessness and lynching. 

It is easy and very satisfying to pick out an in- 
dividual or a group and point the finger of blame there, 
but more serious reflection shatters such a conception. 
Armament firms would just as soon manufacture 
ploughshares as spears. They only manufacture 
weapons of war because we buy them, and we buy them 
for our own protection because we are not willing to 
trust that protection to international conference and 
international law. Would it be too much to suggest, 
therefore, to some of our pacifist friends that they 
devote their attention more to strengthening the world 
international organizations and to building up inter- 
national understanding rather than to belaboring their 
own particular devil, who is, after all, but the creature 
of our own selfish nationalistic ambitions. 

Robert C. Dexter. 


*This pamphlet may be obtained from the War Resisters’ 
League, 171 West 12th Street, New York City, $.20; or from the 
Union of Democratic Control, 34 Victoria Street, London, 8. W. 1, 
6d. 
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BOOKS: EARLY NEW ENGLAND 


Orthodoxy in Massachusetts, 1630- 


1650. A Genetic Study. By Perry Miller. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
353 pp. $3.50. 


A forbidding title on a forbidding 
topic; yet the author gives life to this study 
by his great skill in making the Puritans 
speak for themselves in their quaint un- 
conscious humor, and by his thorough and 
comprehensive mastery of the subject. 
The author does not claim to have dis- 
covered any “‘particular factual novelties,”’ 
but to have made a ‘‘new orientation” in 
this study, which begins with the actions 
of Henry VIII, and ends with the famous 
Cambridge Platform. 

The main emphasis of the book is upon 
the American Puritans’ acceptance of the 
theory of the divine right of the English 
monarchy to rule both England and the 
colonies, of their desire to remain loyal to 
England by their assertion of non-separa- 
tion, and, at the same time, of their un- 
wavering faith in the principle of Congre- 
gationalism. The last principle they be- 
lieved to have been preached by Jesus to 
the exciusion of that of either of its rivals, 
Episcopacy or Presbyterianism, which 
accounts for their complete intolerance 
or even the slightest deviation from their 
own accepted interpretations of both 
government and theology. This principle 
also contained hidden within itself their 
future rejection of the other two prin- 
ciples which they at first believed to be 
entirely compatible with it. Even in its 
early days, American Puritanism rejected 
the leadership of Oliver Cromwell because 
of his advocacy of tolerance and of re- 
ligious liberty, thus sealing its own fate as 
a religious force, while at the same time it 
was preparing the way for the Revolution. 

A careful reading of this excellent volume 
will reveal the origin of many of the beliefs 
that are held by the religious and political 
New England of today. 

Miles Hanson, Jr. 


* * 


Sibley’s Harvard Graduates, Vol. IV. 
1690-1700. By Clifford K. Shipton. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
573 pp. $7.50. 


Half a century ago, Rev. John Langdon 
Sibley, the librarian of Harvard Univer- 
sity, had finished and published the first 
three volumes of these biographical 
sketches of Harvard graduates, including 
all those who had attended the college from 
its beginning until 1689. These three 
volumes, produced as the result of a life- 
time’s painstaking labor and exhaustive 
research, set a standard of excellence in 
keeping with the best scholarship and cul- 
ture of America’s oldest college. But Mr. 


Sibley did more than this. In the course 
of his researches he accumulated a large 
amount of material concerning the gradu- 
ates of the remaining years of the seven- 
teenth century and the opening years of 
the eighteenth. Besides this Mr. Sibley 
left a generous bequest, the fruit of a life- 
time of saving, to the Massachusetts 
Historical Society in order that other 
volumes of the same series might be com- 
piled and published. For many years little 
or nothing was done towards the carrying 
on of Mr. Sibley’s task. In the meantime 
Dr. Franklin B. Dexter had completed on 
Sibley’s model six volumes of Yale grad- 
uates through the year 1825. Finally Mr. 
Shipton of the class of 1926 was engaged to 
complete the present volume, of which Mr. 
Sibley had written the first draft. 

The Massachusetts Historical Society is 
to be congratulated in the choice of Mr. 
Shipton for this work, for he has carried 
on the best traditions of Sibley’s scholar- 
ship, and has added a certain literary 
charm, liveliness and realism of his own 
to the portraits. To take a few fines for 
broken windows, some genealogical data, 
perhaps a newspaper clipping, court 
records, ordinations and titles, and a line 
or two from some Puritan diary, and to 
make this material—cominon to all except 
in details—into 155 interesting portraits of 
Harvard men graduating in the same 
decade, is something of a triumph and re- 
dounds much to the ability and skill of the 
compiler. 

Naturally about many of these worthies 
little is known. Concerning others the 
sources are plentiful enough, and the pub- 
lished works of not a few are extensive, 
not to mention the unpublished manuscript 
sermons and essays of the ministers. 

Who were these men? Naturally the 
clergy “‘are in the majority, for the ministry 
still attracted the best talents in New 
England.” But there is a liberal sprink- 
ling of doctors and lawyers, merchants and 
mariners, schoolmasters, magistrates and 
judges, Indian missionaries and Indian 
fighters, chaplains and military officers, 
not to torget a college president and two 
colonial governors. Amongthe clergy are 
to be found names famous in the annals of 
New England. 

On page thirty-three, the parentage 
given to Chief Justice Peter Burr is in 
error. He was the son of Captain Jehu 
and Elizabeth (Prudden) Burr of Fair- 
field. (See Donald Lines Jacobus: Old 
Families of Fairfield, Conn., I. 117, 125- 
126, 494-495 for proof. The Burr gene- 
alogy isinerror.) Also there was one mis- 
take of proof reading which might lead one 
astray. On page 118, Bott should be 
spelled Batt. 

Frederick Lewis Weis. 


Salem in the Seventeenth Century. 
By James Duncan Phillips. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 426 pp. 
$3.00. 

In this notable contribution to New 
England history, Mr. Phillips has written 
a vivid and accurate account of the begin- 
nings of what was, next to Boston, the 
most important town in the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony. Essex County, of which 
Salem was the capital, is the real heart of 
Massachusetts, and from its early settlers 
have descended more families of eminence 
than from any similar group in our coun- 
try. As one reads the book one is re- 
minded of the old story of the visitor to 
Boston who spoke to a resident of “your 
old Boston families,’ to which the Bos- 
tonian replied, ‘“There are no old Boston 
families; they all come from Salem!”’ 


Mr. Phillips begins with a charming de- 
scription of the beauty of Salem bay as the 
first settlers saw it, and traces step by step 
the building of the town, the development 
of industries and trade, and the various 
problems which the inhabitants had to 
meet. He writes of them with under- 
standing and sympathy, and out of an 
intimate acquaintance with the records. 
Much of the book is necessarily taken up 
with purely local affairs, but he has not 
neglected to show the important part 
which Salem played in the general in- 
terests of the colony. He has dealt ju- 
diciously with the expulsion of Roger 
Williams, the Quaker trials and the witch- 
craft episode, but he has given them a duly 
subordinate place in his story, instead of 
giving them a disproportionate significance 
as so many writers have done. His chap- 
ter on witchcraft is as sane and well-bal- 
anced a statement of what actually hap- 
pened as is to be found anywhere, and is 
strongly to be commended to readers who 
want to know the facts uncolored by preju- 
dice or romance. 


Taken as a whole the book presents a 
clear, just and intelligent picture of what 
a leading Puritan community was like. 
It will not please those who like to carica- 
ture the Puritans as a harsh and bigoted set 
of fanatics. It shows them instead to 
have been a capable, hard-working, high- 
minded group, who were determined, in- 
deed, to manage their own affairs to suit 
themselves just as far as was possible, but 
whose determination and understanding of 
what they wanted was a powerful factor in 
their success. Because of this portrayal 
the book is far more than a merely local 
history, and is a valuable contribution to 
the record of early New England life. It 
is an excellent piece of work which deserves 
to be widely read. 


Henry Wilder Foote. 
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The Better Part. By Lyman P. Powell. 


Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
212 pp. $1.50. 


The unanswerable question of religion 
always was, is, and probably ever shall be, 
the comparative influence of spiritually 
minded and willed men in creating a 
better social order, and the influence of 
the righteously organized civilization in 
developing noble men and women. It is 
the argument of the personal religion ver- 
sus the social gospel. Lyman P. Powell 
in his latest book, ‘The Better Part,’’ lays 
his emphasis upon the importance of the 
reformed individual when he says: ‘‘The 
final justification of the Church must be 
sought in its power to develop personal re- 
ligion. If the Church in these uncertain 
days scores even moderate success in the 
development of the life of God in the soul 
of man, its general usefulness will go un- 
challenged; its members will invariably be 
found on the right side of every public 
question. They will cease to get rich at 
the expense of the underprivileged. They 
will completely recover from the American 
itch to get money without making it.” 

In the midst of the flood of books em- 
phasizing the responsibility of the Church 
as the critic of morals, the source of moral 
power and guidance, to use its force to help 
us set our political, business, and social pur- 
poses in pursuit of the spiritual and moral 
welfare of men rather than increasing 
financial gain or selfishly harbored privi- 
leges, and to reorganize them so that human 
welfare is treated as an end in itself rather 
than a means to an end, this book is a wel- 
come exposition of the equally, if not in- 
deed pre-eminent, duty of the Church. 

It is obvious that both points of view 
are essential for the attainment of our ends, 
and if either is lacking or feeble, the other 
is weakened. The reader is, therefore, sus- 
picious when, in a chapter filled with in- 
stances of how the author’s own church— 
St. Margaret’s in the Bronx—fulfills its 
concern for the personal ministry, he reads: 
“Tn our policy there is no place for politics. 
It will be many a day before we forget 
how, more than once at Christmas time, 
when our funds ran too low to purchase all 
the Christmas baskets needed in the un- 
employment stress, one of the political 
leaders of the Bronx, not of our fold, but 
with an understanding of the spirit in 
which we try to help our neighbors, ap- 
peared in the nick of time and furnished 
all the baskets which we needed.” 

The real meat of the book appears in the 
two final chapters, where he outlines the 
improved technique by which the Church 
should personalize religion. Namely, more 
rsepect for the ministerial function on be- 
half of church people; greater interest in 
the Church’s spiritual business; more con- 
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venient hours of worship; shorter and 
better services and preaching; better re- 
ligious journals free from so much argu- 
mentation; wider use of Bible reading; 
prayer and quiet hours similar to those of 
the New Oxford Group Movement, for 
which the author has great respect. 
Dan Huntington Fenn. 


Facing the Sun. By Julius A. Leibert. 


Los Angeles: DeVorss and Company. 190 


pp. $2.50. 


Says Rabbi Leibert in the first chapter of 
his book, about what is to follow, ‘. ... 
the one who reads leisurely, understand- 
ingly, caressing each difficult passage until 
it yields its treasures, burning with no im- 
patience to behold the last page, free from 
vain promptings, and with an open and 
hospitable mind, is a gainer, an immeasur- 
ably rich gainer.” 

Arrogant egotism? In anyone but a 
mystic . . . . and Dr. Leibert is a mystic; 
he is one who does not know all but who 
is quite familiar with ‘““The All’’ which to 
him is “Cosmic Mind.” From the ex- 
perience of ‘““Cosmic Mind’”’—an experience 
that comes to him after “zealously ex- 
cluding whatever may hinder perfect 
concentration” on “‘one focal point, God’’ 
—comes a purpose for life, and from pur- 
pose comes the enthusiasm, zest, which 
makes life worth while. 

More specifically, his religious life may 
be delineated thus: ‘“Romance and adven- 
ture with God is what all of us must have 
in order to live.’”” This becomes the end 
of life to the one who has experienced God. 
To renew this experience one must follow 
Rabbi Leibert’s “way,’’ a way of solid but 
by no means unique or especially inspiring 
suggestions for sane living and healthful 
thinking. Thus it is that Dr. Leibert’s 
religion gives to life a purpose, and the 
enthusiasm which invariably attends ro- 
mantic purposes. 

The book, however, is likely to mislead 
readers who are unfamiliar with the phe- 
nomena of true mysticism in that it 
makes the way seem far easier, and safer, 
than it has been for Dr. Leibert. 

His uncritical acceptance of his ‘‘Cosmic 
Mind,’’ when others experience rather the 
“Great Abyss,” leaves one with the im- 
pression that he is inclined to dogmatize 
unnecessarily. His evaluation of the mys- 
tical ‘‘romance”’ as life’s swmmum bonum 
appears in all its naivete when one recalls 
some of the ‘‘impetuosities’” of love that 
afflicted and frightened Teresa ... . and 
Cotton Mather. To the mystic, Dr. 
Leibert’s book is an old story. To recom- 
mend it to the uninitiated would be hand- 
ing them a box of dynamite without ade- 
quate directions for use. 

R. Lester Mondale. 


The Shape of Things to Come. By 


H.G. Wells. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 481 pp. $2.50. 


Those who read “The Shape of Things 
to Come” will realize that Mr. Wells is in- 
deed a prophet of doom. Theapprehensive 
uncertainty that pervades mankind at 
present is as nothing compared with the 
catastrophe toward which it is moving. 
After the war cyclone which is to sweep 
Europe in the forties, there will be an utter 
collapse, not only of governments but 
of all social, religious, economic, and edu- 
cational institutions as well. Brigandage 
will flourish under a government so unim- 
portant that few states will bother to send 
representatives to Washington. Travel 
will almost cease. The capitalistic system 
will lie in ruins. The great universities, 
deprived of financial support, will become 
merely symbols of a dead culture, sym- 
bols that will eventually become deserted. 
Even the inspiration and comfort of re- 
ligion will be denied us. “By 1965,” says 
Mr. Wells, writing from the point of view 
of a historian in 2106, “it was no longer 
possible for an ordinary young man to get 
a living as minister of any church... . 
Holy orders, since they implied an old- 
world outlook, were also a grave incum- 
brance for an ambitious teacher.” 

But out of the universal decay a group 
of scientific workers will emerge to take 
the first practical steps leading to a great 
world state. A system of controls will 
spring up to stamp out such social diseases 
as hate, private enterprise, and the many 
varieties of gambling. Opposition to the 
new state will be stamped out painlessly 
but effectively. Religion will become sy- 
nonymous with the welfare of mankind as 
awhole. And it will be devoid of the vague 
mysticism to which Mr. Wells objects in 
contemporary churches. The socialistic 
medicine is to be applied without com- 
promise. Mr. Wells quotes from a docu- 
ment of 2017 A. D.: ‘‘We do not suppress 
individuality; we do not destroy freedom; 
we destroy obsession and remove tempta- 
tion. The world is still full of misleading 
doctrines, dangerous imitations and treach- 
erous suggestions, and it is the duty of the 
government to erase these.” 

We do not agree that a catastrophe of 
the magnitude Mr. Wells describes is 
necessary before humanity can begin to 
build on the foundations of world peace. 
Nor do we feel that our European cultural 
and religious heritage must go before the 
“disease of hate’”’ can be curbed. 

Nevertheless the trend of present events 
justifies the pessimism of Mr. Wells. 
Until we do arrive at a pax mundi, eco- 
nomic as well as political, we must suffer 
the hardships of the old order. 

Mr. Wells has shown us a possible course 
for events to take. The very blackness of 
his picture may influence people to move 
in the direction of his Utopia and to avoid 
the chaos toward which we seem headed. 

Howard L. Brooks. 
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Letters to the Editor 


THANKS AND CONGRATULATIONS 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

The Register is, I think, more nearly 
meeting the needs of our churches than it 
has for a long time. Dr. Robert C. Dex- 
ter’s article on the Goodwin plan in the 
last Register was timely. A word of that 
kind can well be worth, to a minister, an 
entire year’s subscription. 

The voluntary board of editors deserve 
our thanks and congratulations. They are 
doing a good job, and the diversity of 
opinion which the editorial page presents 
is stimulating. 

With all good wishes to The Register and 
its staff for a happy and successful New 
Year. 

Berkeley B. Blake. 

Santa Barbara, Calif. 

* 


* 


PROFESSOR FRIEDRICH REPLIES 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

It is with the greatest hesitancy that I 
reply to the letter by Mr. Lurie, published 
in The Register of December 21, 1933, 
nothing being more distasteful to me than 
this quibbling over words. What did I 
mean by “horror-tales’? The extrava- 
gant accounts which appeared in the 
papers here in the spring, accompanied by 
pictures of streets in Berlin strewn with 
corpses, etc., etc. All revolutions are hor- 
rible in the way they go about their 
business. I wonder whether Mr. Lurie 
would not agree to that as an axiomatic 
truth of history. Cromwell in Ireland is 
a figure for which German history cannot 
find a parallel. But what really matters in 
the long run is whether the sacrifices of 
such upheavals are worth it, whether they 
are, as Trotsky said, “‘mad inspirations of 
history.” To pronounce final judgment 
upon such a question is not and can never 
be the lot of contemporaries. Luther, 
Cromwell, Robespierre, Lenin, all ap- 
peared as the very incarnation of the devil 
to those who did not sympathize with their 
ideals. Was Luther right? Was the 
Spanish Inquisition right? Die Wege 
Gottes sind wunderbar (God’s ways are 
wondrous). 

Although it is not our lot to pronounce 
final judgment, it is our lot and our duty 
to evaluate existing situations in terms of 
our own ideals and convictions. Such 
evaluations must be arrived at only after 
a careful weighing of the material at hand 
and an earnest searching after the truth, 
which shall lead one beyond the consid- 
eration of isolated facts in an endeavor to 
judge of the whole, with its component 
parts placed in their true perspective. 
It is for this reason that I, while personally 
opposed to Hitler’s point of view, insist 
that we should direct our attention to the 
lasting features of National Socialism and 


not to the passing and incidental events 
of its rise to power. Lest we find ourselves 
defenceless spiritually when Hitler has 
sueceeded (a position in which many 
thoughtless people nowadays find them- 
selves with regard to the Russian Com- 
munists), we must first understand, and 
then, if we feel so inclined, reject the 
principles of National Socialist action. 
This, in my opinion, is the deeper meaning 
of “‘By their fruits ye shall know them.” 

But unless the active taking of sides is 
based upon suffering and results in sacri- 
fice, it is mean and cheap. As William 
Blake put it: ““He who desires, but acts 
not, breeds pestilence.” 

Will interested friends help me in my 
many endeavors to assist some of the men 
and women of Germany who are being 
driven to starvation? Everybody is help- 
ing the Hinsteins—in other words, those 
they can get something out of—but how 
about the many younger people? I need 
ten thousand dollars right now for this 
purpose, and I shall be most pleased with 
any help I can get. Those who are the 
victims of the present situation are more 
interested in this sort of practical assist- 
ance than in a mere quibbling over words. 

Carl Joachim Friedrich. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


* * 
DR. LEUBA ON RELIGION 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
The editorial in the December 14 issue of 
The Register seems to have sprung from a 
misconstruction of certain things Dr. Leuba 
has said in his recent book, “‘God or Man.” 
At any rate the bald statement that Dr. 
Leuba has expressed two opinions, “that 
religion involves social relations with.one 
or more divine beings; and that the first 
thing any one who wants to find out what 
religion is should do is to study the churches 
and organized forms of it,’ is hardly fair to 
his book. In chapter two, after taking 
pains to point out the uncertainty of the 
status of the term “religion,” he says, ‘“We 
have not the pretension to predict what will 
happen ultimately to the term ‘religion,’ 
but we are intent upon making clear that 
in this book it is used in a sense which in- 
cludes ‘the religions.’”’ That he is some- 
what open-minded on the point and merely 
studying the type of religion that he thus 
defines is indicated in the last chapter, 
where after again clearing the point he 
writes: ‘“‘As a matter of fact, societies de- 
voted to the spiritual progress of humanity 
without reliance upon the gods of the re- 
ligions and, nevertheless, calling themselves 
religious, have come into existence in this 
and other lands. Thus the high purpose, 
present both in traditional religions and in 
these societies, becomes the link between 
the historical and a new type of religions.’ 


I am not sure of the source of the edi- 
torial’s statement of the second “‘opinion’’ 
of Dr. Leuba, but it seems to me that it is 
made very clear in the book, and particu- 
larly in the preface, that he believes the 
best way to study the method of life offered 
by the religions is to study what he calls 
“The Religions, 7. e., institutions which 
continue to engage a vast amount of the 
energy, time and resources of humanity.” 
These things do not seem so fallacious if 
taken in terms of Dr. Leuba’s actual 
meanings. 

The book under comment is an extremely 
important one and ought not to be sub- 
jected to misinterpretation. Dr. Leuba 
does not claim to be studying religion as it 
might be or may be around the fringes, 
but religion as it is generally understood. 
If this seems a restriction or a conven- 
tionalization, it must be because religion 
is restricted or conventionalized in its 
main expressions. 

I am inclined to feel that Dr. Leuba has 
allowed adequately for liberal religion in 
the last chapter, which is entitled “The 
Replacement of the Religions.” 

Dale DeWitt. 

Hollis, N. Y. 


* boo 


HAS THE CHURCH NO MESSAGE? 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

For a long time certain thoughts have 
been obtruding themselves on my con- 
sciousness with a ‘“‘Woe is me if I speak not” 
insistence. They have to do with the at- 
titude, or the lack of any distinctive Chris- 
tian attitude, of the vast majority of our 
churches and church members, our church 
papers and editors, in regard to the world- 
wide revolutionary events of these days. 

Can it be the Christian church has no 
distinctive stirring social message for this 
crucial time when such vital issues are 
hanging in the balance? Has she no 
prophets who feel the urge to ‘‘ery aloud 
and spare not?” No watchman on the 
walls who can read the signs of the times? 
To besure there are a few such on the walls 
of Zion, and a goodly number of not too 
welcome fiery John the Baptists “crying 
in the wilderness.” But what message 
are we hearing from those far-reaching 
seats of power—the Christian pulpits and 
editorial sanctums? What message are 
they bringing desperate confused humanity 
in regard to an economic system of bil- 
lionaires and breadlines, of starving men 
and bursting granaries, of workless mil- 
lions and idle machines, of insane mili- 
tarism and nationalism? 

Can they see in these things no urgently 
significant ‘handwriting on the wall’’? 
Apparently not, for they have but little to 
say, and that little is scarcely to be dis- 
tinguished from the superficial message of 
our worldly wise men under whose leader- 
ship world society has reached its present 
state of chaos and threatened collapse. 

A. D. Weage. 

Seattle, Wash. 
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The Free Church Fellowship 


The Unitarian-Universalist Commis- 
sions, which have been at work for many 
months, met in Boston on January 3, 1934, 
to carry into effect the proposals for the 
Free Church of America adopted by the 
American Unitarian Association at the 
May Meetings and by the Universalist 
General Convention in October. The formal 
details of organization were first carried 
out. 

The committee appointed to make a 
canvass to discover a name more truly de- 
scriptive reported on the results of the 
questionnaire which had been sent out 
asking for suggestions, and recommended 
that the name be changed to the ‘Free 
Church Fellowship.” This reeommenda- 
tion was adopted and the Preamble and 
Constitution were amended accordingly. 

The Preamble was amended and adopted: 

“We, representatives of churches of 
the free spirit, unite ourselves in the 
Free Church Fellowship. We affirm 
our faith that unity of purpose is the 
bond of highest religious fellowship. We 
seek closer cooperation with others who 
would work for the kingdom of God in the 
spirit of Jesus, recognizing that, in ac- 
cordance with congregational polity, the 
members of this fellowship have entire 
freedom in matters of religious belief and 
statements of faith, and holding that, if 
we are controlled by a purpose to serve 
mankind in a spirit of mutual good will, 
differing statements of faith will enrich our 
common life.” 

Article III, Section 3, ot the Constitu- 
tion was amended so that any church of a 
member denomination automatically be- 
‘comes, a member of the Fellowship upon 
filing its application with the Council, 
while applications of churches of a non- 
member denomination must be approved 
by a majority of the Council. 

Formal action was taken on applications 
for membership in the Fellowship from the 
Universalist General Convention and the 
American Unitarian Association. 

The members of the Council as nomi- 
nated by the two denominations are: 

Elected by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation: Raymond B. Bragg, William R. 
Greeley, Herbert C. Parsons, Frederick R. 
Griffin, Charles R. Joy, John H. Lathrop, 
Louis C. Cornish, Percy W. Gardner, Wal- 
ter R. Hunt. 

Elected by the Universalist General Con- 
vention: Frank D. Adams, A. Ingham 
Bicknell, Roger F. Etz, Victor A. Friend, 
Robert W. Hill, John Smith Lowe, F. W. 
Perkins, Harry W. Reed, Vincent E. Tom- 
linson. 

In addition to the nominees of the de- 
nominations, Dr. Dwight Bradley of 
Newton, Mass., Dr.: William E. Gilroy of 
Boston, Mass., and Rev. Russell J. Clinchy 
of Washington, D. C., of the Congrega- 
tional fellowship, were elected members-at 
large of the Council. 


All members of the Council were present 
except Dr. John H. Lathrop, Dr. Frank D. 
Adams, and Rev. Russell J. Clinchy. 

Some local churches had not waited for 
the formal functioning of the Council, but 
had sent applications for fellowship to the 
clerk. These were presented in the order 
of their receipt. To the First Universalist 
Parish of Salem, Mass., goes the honor of 
being the first local church to be received 
as a member of the Fellowship. All Souls’ 
Church, Braintree, Mass., the Universalist 
church, Exeter, Maine, and the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Dexter, Maine, were 
also received as members of the Fellowship. 
Applications from other parishes or 
churches should be sent to the secretary 
to be acted upon at a later meeting. 

An executive committee was elected 
consisting of the following members: John 
H. Lathrop, Robert W. Hill, Louis C. Cor- 
nish, Dwight Bradley, Roger F. Etz, 
Percy W. Gardner and Victor A. Friend. 

The election of other officers was de- 
ferred until a later meeting of the Council. 

Committees which had previously been 
appointed by the two Commissions have 
been at work, and presented brief reports 
on matters referred to them. Steps have 
been taken to get into touch with churches, 
individuals, church leaders and groups 
of young people who might be interested 
in the objectives of the Fellowship. Con- 
siderable time was spent in considering 
recommendations of members of the Coun- 
cil for possible fields of leadership and ac- 
tivity toward the larger objectives before 
the interested groups. The Executive 
Committee was instructed to prepare 
definite suggestions and plans for the or- 
ganization and operation of the Fellow- 
ship, to report at a later meeting. This 
committee will welcome suggestions from 
those who are interested. 

The Free Church Fellowship has been 
launched. Its appeal, as evidenced by re- 
plies from interested parties within and 
without the two denominations, is wide- 
spread. Its opportunities for developing 
effective church leadership among pro- 
gressive, forward-looking people are un- 
limited. The need now is to make it an 
effective agency “‘to bring about closer re- 
lationship and greater co-operation among 
liberal denominations; to establish other 
liberal movements wherever possible; to 
spread the knowledge of and to deepen de- 
votion to the ideals of liberal religion.” 
To this end, the members of the Fellow- 
ship have dedicated themselves. 


* * 


KING’S CHAPEL SERVICES 
Dr. Phillips E. Osgood of Emmanuel 
Church, Boston, Mass., will speak at 
King’s Chapel noon services Tuesday-Fri- 
day inclusive, January 16-19. Monday, 
Raymond C. Robinson will give an organ 
recital. 


HYMN TUNES DEBATED 


At autumn meeting of Norfolk-Suffolk 
Conference 


A debate over what types of hymns are 
most desirable in Unitarian churches, with 
musical numbers to illustrate the conten- 
tions of the speakers, was the feature of the 
autumn meeting of the Norfolk-Suffolk 
Conference, November 2, at the Second 
Church in Brookline, Mass. This followed 
a vesper service, a dinner, a business ses- 
sion, and a talk by Henry R. Scott, chair- 
man of the finance committee of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League, who told of ‘‘The 
League and Its Affairs.”’ Rev. Oscar B. 
Hawes, the minister, conducted the service, 
and Rev. DuBois LeFevre of the Second 
Church in Boston, Mass., preached the 
sermon, an eloquent plea for self-surren- 
dering worship. Courtenay Guild of Bos- 
ton, and Henry Stern of Dorchester, Mass., 
were elected directors. 

William T. Reid, Jr., president of the 
conference, and Rev. Edward P. Daniels, 
member of the Unitarian Commission on 
Hymns and Services, presented their 
points of view on hymns; and a quartet 
from the Arlington Street Church, Boston, 
was present, through the courtesy of Mr. 
Guild, to sing the illustrative hymns. 

Mr. Reid spoke for a return of the 
warmth and richness of the old-time hymn- 
singing in our churches, for the use of 
“simple melodious airs, learned in early 
youth—tunes we love to sing, can sing, 
one and all.” “Only the loved words 
with the loved tunes,” he declared, “‘can 
satisfy the hunger of the waiting spirit. 
Let us, then, bring back the days of hearty 
hymn-singing in our churches. Let us 
use tunes and words which have grown 
dear and full of meaning, rich in the tender 
familiarity of true thanksgiving, and hope 
and faith and trust.” 

Mr. Daniels pleaded for the singing— 
even if at first they are unfamiliar—of such 
stately, age-old tunes as “‘Yigdal,” sung 
every Sabbath in countless synagogues, 
Luther’s “Hin Feste Burg,”’ and the lovely 
“Palestrina” of the Roman sixteenth cen- 
tury. Children, he contended, can be and 
are being educated to love such hymns, so 
that these hymns and others of the same 
high and worshipful quality will be the 
‘familiar hymns” of their adulthood. 
Mr. Daniels suggested the assembling of 
congregations for hymn-singing until we 
shall have entered into the richness of the 
music of worship. 

After the “rebuttals,” Miss Katharine 
M. Glidden, recently executive secretary 
of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
gave the result of a questionnaire on favor- 
ite hymns sent out to Y. P. R. U. branches. 
Of 113 hymns named, almost all were 
melodious, easily sung, with marked 
rhythm; very few were ‘“‘bad’”’ musically. 
Miss Glidden stressed the demand of 
youth for hymn-poems at once poetic, not 
archaic, but modern, and inspiring as to 
thought-content. 
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The Wayside 
Community Pulpit 


I will bind up 
that which was 


broken. 
Bible. 


HELENA UNITARIANS GIVE 
CHURCH FOR CITY LIBRARY 


The First Unitarian Society of Helena, 
Mont., in keeping with its ideals of in- 
tellectual endeavor and advancement, 
turned over to the city, December 16, free 
of cost and completely remodeled, its 
beautiful church building for use as a free 
public library. The gift has a value of 
$100,000. 

Mrs. Adelaide Child, long a tireless 

worker in the Unitarian movement in 
Helena, made possible the completed dona- 
tion by giving $18,000 with which to put 
the building in perfect condition for 100 
.years. The finished structure was given 
by the Unitarian Society in memory of 
Mrs. Child’s mother, Ellen M. Dean, a 
pioneer spirit who nurtured and gave of her 
strength that the Unitarian movement 
might prosper in the Far West. 

After several years of consideration, the 
Unitarian society, no longer able to oper- 
ate with the heavy overhead that such a 
large church required, believed it could 
do no finer service with its building than 
give it to the city for a library, thus per- 
petuating its devotion to the higher and 
finer purposes of living. During the time 
the church has been unused for religious 
services, the Women’s Alliance has main- 
tained its activities, holding its regular 
monthly meetings in the church parlors 
and keeping in repair the needs of the 
church as they arose. That small group of 
loyal women rejoice in seeing the building 
put into useful service. The church was 
erected in 1901. 

A stained-glass window, a memorial to 
Clara Hodgin, whose devotion to the 
Helena church complemented that of her 
husband, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, minister 
thirty years ago, will remain in perpe- 
tuity during the life of the library. 

ok * 
PROCTOR ACADEMY NEWS NOTES 


Col. Charles Wellington Furlong, F. R. 
G. 8., is to give an illustrated lecture in 
the Unitarian Church, Andover, on Jan- 
uary 17 at 8 p. m. under the auspices of 
the Student Activities Fund. His subject 
is ““The Passing of the Old West.’ The 
public is cordially invited. 

The honor roll for the fall term is as 
follows: 

Lloyd C. Hall of Andover, N. H., 92 1-4; 
George A. Dunbar of Watertown, Mass., 
92; Dana W. Stockbridge of Andover, 


DIRE GT Oke 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
Alf Souls’ Church, New York 
105 South Dearborn St. 


Chicago Berkeley 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


for children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Cooperates with 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


2416 Allston Way | 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 

trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 

President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 

5701 Woodlawn Ave. 
Chicago 


THAT THE WORK MAY GO ON 


The balancing of the League’s severely trimmed 
budget for this year, the continuance of its educa- 
tional, character-building and church-strengthening 
work, is dependent on an early and generous re- 
sponse of its members to the appeal for special mem- 
berships, ranging from $1.00 to $500.00 and more. 
Send remittances or pledges of future payments to 

HENRY D. SHARPE, Treasurer. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Twenty-five Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


| It is a progressive, religious journal and 


must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 


day. $3.00 per year. 


91 1-2; Charles C. Bullock of Waban, 
Mass., 89 1-2; Robert W. Rivers of An- 
dover, 88 3-4; H. Sumner Stanley of New 
London, N. H., 87 3-4; Richard Cobb of 
Wellesley, Mass., 87 1-4; Josiah Fuller of 
Canton, Mass., 87; E. Sargent Hill of 
Winchester, Mass., 86 2-5; Nathan C. 
Eastman of Andover, 85 3-4. 

The seventh annual Proctor Conference 
of the Young People’s Religious Union 
was held December 29-January 1 inclu- 
sive. The fifty-five delegates in attend- 
ance found plenty of snow—about twenty 
inches—and in less than three days a 
variance of ninety degrees temperature— 
from 36 below to 54 above. 

The speakers were Rev. Paul H. Chap- 
man of Lexington, Mass., Rev. Payson 
Miller of Wayland, Mass., J. V. Bhambal 
of India, now a student at Tufts College, 
and Miss Leona Handler of Baltimore, Md., 
a student at Crane Theological School. 
Candlelight services were conducted by 
Miss Ruth Howe and Miss Helen Heald, 
both of Nashua, N. H., and by Bradford 
Gale of the Crane Theological School. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION 

The Unitarian Sunday Schoo! Union of 
Boston, Mass., will hold a joint meeting 
with the Universalist Sabbath School 
Union, Monday, January 15, at the Second 
Church of Boston. 

The meeting at 8 p. m. is open to all. 
The speaker is Cheney Jones, secretary of 
the New England Home for Little Wan- 
derers, who has chosen for his subject 
“Understanding the Child.” 

Supper will be served to the delegates at 
6p.m. At 7p.m.a conference on ‘The 
Problem Child in the Church School’ will 
be conducted by Miss Marion Drew 
Bassett. 

The Teacher Training Class, under the 
leadership of Miss Annie E. Pousland, will 
consider the subject: ‘Interest and At- 
tention,” also at 7p.m. The special ques- 
tion to be discussed is “How may the 
teacher help her class to give attention to 
the subject of the lesson?”’ The value of 
the interest drive and experience-cen- 
tered lessons as an aid in holding attention 
and interest will be considered. 
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DICTATORSHIPS DISCUSSED 
BEFORE UNITARIAN CLUB 


The presence of guests from other de- 
nominational clubs and Christmas carol 
singing led by a chorus under J. Russell 
Abbott, marked the December 13 meeting 
of the Unitarian Club of Boston, Mass. 
The speaker was Professor Gaetano Sal- 
vemini, visiting professor at Harvard Uni- 
versity in the department of modern his- 
tory, who discussed dictatorship in Ger- 
many, Italy and Russia. 

The following guests from other clubs 
brought greetings: Clifford W. Dow of 
the Episcopalian Club of Massachusetts; 
Charles Fuller, president of the Boston Bap- 
tist Social Union; and Frank E. Bridge- 
man, of the Congregational Club of Boston. 

The fundamental aim of both the Ger- 
man and Italian dictatorships, said Pro- 
fessor Salvemini, is the destruction of de- 
mocracy; the parliaments are sham par- 
liaments; the elections are sham elections. 
The American experiment, however, is not 
fascism: giving the government wide 
powers in an emergency is not fascism; a 
managed economy is not fascism. 

In Russia, not only is the right of free 
speech and free press done away with, but 
the right of private property also, said 
Professor Salvemini, who went on to de- 
clare that the more government comes into 
the management of its people’s affairs, 
the more necessary it is to maintain demo- 
cratic institutions. Communism should 
be a hypothesis to be tried, not a dogma to 
be imposed. 

* * 
HONOR FOR DR. CSIKI; 
MISSION HOUSE NEWS 

A recent report from Budapest informs 
us that Dr. Gabriel Csiki, minister of the 
Unitarian Mission House in that city, has 
been recently appointed a chief counsellor 
of the Hungarian Royal Government by 
the Regent of Hungary, Admiral Horthy. 
In recognition of this event the committee 
of the Mission House presented a silver 
communion cup to the church in Dr. Csiki’s 
honor November 9. At the presentation 
the church was filled to capacity, and 
many tributes to Dr. Csiki’s work were 
paid by leading citizens of Budapest. 

The work at the Mission House con- 
tinues to be fruitful. In addition to the 
work in Budapest itself, Dr. Csiki and his 
associates are maintaining eight preaching 
stations in Hungary. The attendance at 
these preaching stations ranges from sixty 
to 300. Fifteen students are being cared 
for at the Students’ Hostel of the Mission 
House, and the Women’s Alliance is pro- 
viding meals regularly for some twenty 
poor students. 

The depression has increased the suffer- 
ing among the Transylvanians resident in 
Budapest. Dr. Csiki writes that “many 
of our people who were able to help others a 
year ago, are themselves dependent on 
charity at present.” The aid which the 
Alliances are giving in money and clothing 


has been exceedingly useful in these trying 
days. A study among Unitarian families 
revealed the fact that many of the children 
were unable to attend school regularly be- 
cause of lack of shoes. As a result, a 
friend of the Mission House presented to 
Dr. Csiki materials for forty-five pairs of 
shoes. These shoes are now being made 
by unemployed Unitarian shoemakers and 
the funds for employing them in turn are 
provided out of the gifts sent by Alliance 
branches. 
* * 

MORE GIVERS, LARGER GIFTS, 

IN MONTCLAIR, N. J., CANVASS 


Unity Church, Montclair, N. J., has 
given itself a New Deal. Like many 
churches in the years of the depression, 
it has been scaling down its budget. The 
result was increasing ineffectiveness in a 
day demanding of all churches increased 
effectiveness. Sensing this situation, a 
member of the congregation, who properly 
withheld his name, offered to match dollar 
for dollar all increases from regular sub- 
scribers, if the church would at once con- 
duct an every-member canvass. Dr. M. 
Ernest Townsend, president of the New 
Jersey State Normal School, was the chair- 
man of the canvass committee. Harold 
Braddock, widely experienced in such 
matters, prepared circulars, letters and 
other canvass data that are worthy of 
close study by other churches. 

The results have been astonishingly suc- 
cessful. The total indicated increase for 
this year trom subscribers is $4,554. 
Fifty-eight new subscribers were obtained, 
who subscribed $1,087. The increase 
among the old subscribers amounted to 
$1,783.50, which was matched by an equal 
amount from the donor. The effectiveness 
of the Every Member Canvass has been 
proved once more. 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Walter Catlin Pierce, minister of 
the First Congregational Parish (Unitarian) 
in Sharon, Mass., and Miss Anna G. Phil- 
lips of Sharon, were married by Dr. 
George F. Patterson on Christmas day. 


Alvin Richards Bailey, a layman of the 
Channing Unitarian Church in Newton, 
Mass., who died December 31, at the age 
of eighty-eight years, was one of the oldest 
members of the Unitarian Club in Boston, 
Mass., and the last surviving G. A. R. 
member of the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company. 


Rev. John H. Hershey has been given an 
indefinite leave of absence by the First 
Unitarian Society, Laconia, N. H., because 
of illness. 


Rev. George L. Thompson will speak to 
the Universalist ministres of Boston, Mass., 
on Robert G. Ingersoll on February 12. 

* * 

Lexington, Mass.—The Theodore Par- 
ker Guild of young people made a visit to 
the Norfolk Prison Colony December 3. 


EDMUND Q. S. OSGOOD DIES 


Rey. Edmund Quincy Sewall Osgood, 
minister emeritus of All Souls’ Church, 
Federated, in Brattleboro, Vt., died De- 
cember 28 in his eighty-third year at the 
home cof his son in Cambridge, Mass., 
where he had made his home for the past 
year. The funeral service was conducted 
in the First Parish of Cohasset, Mass., 
where his father, Rev. Joseph Osgood, was 
minister for fifty-six years. 

Mr. Osgood was minister of the Brattle- 
boro church from 1897 to 1932, and prior 
to that time had held Unitarian pastor- 
ates in Plymouth, Grafton and Hyde Park, 
Mass. In recognition of his varied public 
services in Brattleboro, the Osgood In- 
firmary was named for him. 

* * 
NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATE 


The regular mid-winter meeting of the 
New England Associate Alliance will be 
held Thursday, January 18, in the church 
of the Third Religious Society in Dor- 
chester, Mass., at 10.30 a. m. 

Mrs. Vivian T. Pomeroy of Milton, 
Mass., will speak in the morning on ‘‘Meet- 
ing One’s Self,’’ and Rey. Lon Ray Call of 
Braintree, Mass., will be the speaker for 
the afternoon session. His subject will 
be “The Next Century of Progress.” 

Northfield, Mass.—A large audience 
witnessed the presentation in the South 
Church, Unitarian, of a Nativity pageant 
written and arranged by Rev. Mary An- 
drews Conner, the minister, and partici- 
pated in by children and adults from the 
Trinitarian Congregational and Roman 
Catholic Churches, as well as the Unitarian. 


x Ox 


CONTRIBUTORS 


E. L. Allen is a minister residing in Hong 
Kong, China. 


Robert C. Dexter is secretary of the 
Department of Social Relations of the 
American Unitarian Association. 


Samuel A. Eliot is minister of the Arling- 
ton Street Church, Boston, Mass. He 
was president of the American Unitarian 
Association from 1900 to 1927. He is 
chairman of the Massachusetts Com- 
mission on the Causes and Cure of 
Crime, and a director of the Osborne 
Memorial. 


Edwin Fairley is minister-emeritus of the 
First Unitarian Church, Flushing, N. Y., 
and is supplying that pulpit. 

M. C. Otto is professor of philosophy at 
the University of Wisconsin. He is 
author of “Things and Ideals,” “‘Nat- 
ural Laws and Human Hopes.” 


Lyman V. Rutledge is minister of the 
First Church, Dedham, Mass. 


Roland Hall Sharp is on the staff of The 
Christian Science Monitor. Many ar- 
ticles by Mr. Sharp on international 
subjects have appeared in the religious 
press. 
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Pleasantries 


The prince’s brothers, David and Serge, 
married into the Hollywood movie colony, 


David to Mae Murray and Serge to Pola | 


| emeritus, 


Negri, but the latter marriage ended in 
divorce, and Serge is now the husband of 
Mary McCormic, opera singer. Miss 


Murray is now seeking a divorce and Miss | 


McCormic a separation. Prince Mdivani 


once before married into New York society. | 


His former wife is Louise Astor VanAlen, 
great granddaughter of the late Mrs. 
William Astor. They were divorced last 
year. 

Marital achievements in their native 
Caucasus mountains gave members of the 
Mdivani family the right to use the title 
prince in 1752.—Boston paper. 

* * 


Little Annette was always very devout 
in saying a prayer on entering church. As 
she had been taught no special prayer for 
the occasion and her repertoire was known 
to be limited, she was invited to tell her 
mother what she said. 

“IT always pray,’ . replied Annette, 
frankly, ‘‘that there may not be a collec- 
tion.”’—Boston Transcript. 

* * 

A Massachusetts boy told the teacher 
that his sister had the measles. The 
teacher sent him home and told him to 
stay there till his sister got well. After he 
skipped joyfully away another boy held up 
his hand and said, ‘‘Teacher, Jimmy Do- 
lan’s sister, what’s got the measles, lives in 
California.””—Watchman-Examiner. 

* * 

Little Janice was entertaining a caller 
while her mother was preparing tea. 

“Do you have lunch or dinner at noon?” 
asked the caller. 

“Well, you see,”’ responded the child, 
“St all depends on how much we have to 
eat.”—Indianapolis News. 

* * 

He was indignant. He called up the 
newspaper office: “I noticed in today’s 
paper that you have printed my death 
from flu.” 

“Is that so,’ replied the telephone girl, 
“and where are you speaking from now?” 
—Heachange. 

“What quantities of taste!’ murmured 
the tactful bishop as he was shown round 
the house of the rich manufacturer; add- 
ing, in a still lower tone (perhaps for the 
benefit of the Recording Angel), ‘and all 
so bad!”’—Manchester Guardian. 

ae ok 

Teacher: ‘‘Willie, give a definition of 
home.” 

Willie: “Home is where part of the fam- 
ily waits until the others are through with 
the car.” —Annapolis Log. 

* * 


Maybe the good do die young, but the 
chances are if they’d lived they’d grown up 
to be just as mean as the rest of us— Sam 
Hill in the Cleveland Enquirer. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, min- 
ister. Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D. D., minister 
Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11) a. im: 
Morning prayer with sermon by Rev. Palfrey Perkins. 

Weekday Services, 12 noon. Monday, organ 
recital by Mr. Robinson; Tuesday-Friday, Rev. 
Phillips E. Osgood, D. D., Emmanuel Church, 
Boston, 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sun- 
day service, 1la.m. Church School, 11 a.m. 


NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown sub- 
way trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) John 
Howland Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, 
ministers. Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p. m. 


Radio Announcements 


The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: 

Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sun- 
day,1la.m., Station WBBM, 770 kilocycles 

Eugene, Ore.,, Rev. Ernest M. White- 
smith, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 
1420 kilocycles. 

Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church. 
Rey. Charles Graves, Sunday, 11 a. m., 
Station WDRC, 13830 kilocycles. 

Hollywood, Calif., The Humanist So- 
ciety, Rev. Theodore Curtis Abell, Sunday, 
6.30 p. m., Station KNX, 1050 kilocycles. 

Kansas City, Mo., Rev. L. M. Birkhead, 
Wednesday, 3.45 p. m., Station WDAF, 
610 kilocycles. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Rev. Ernest Calde- 
cott, Sunday, 11 a. m., Thursday, 5.45 
p. m., Station KECA, 1480 kilocycles. 

Minneapolis, Minn., The First Uni- 
tarian Society, Dr. John H. Dietrich, 
Sunday, 10.45 a. m., Station WDGY, 1180 
kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 
kilocyeles. 

Sioux City, Ia., Rev. Gordon Kent, 
Friday, 4.80 p. m., Station KSCJ, 1330 
kilocycles. 

Tampa, Fla., Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, 
Sunday, 2.15 p. m, Station WDAH, 
1220 kilocycles. 

Waterbury, Vt., Rev. Lewis W. Sanford, 
Thursday, 10 a. m., Station WDVE, 550 
kilocycles. 

Worcester, Mass., Second Parish, Dr. 
Maxwell Savage, Sunday, 11 a. m., Sta- 
tion WTAG, 580 kilocycles. 


Account must be taken of the differences 
in standard time. 


Pensions Paid 
Depend on 


Contributions Made 


Has your church done its proper 
part this year for the support of 
our aged clergymen? 


Send checks promptly to 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Unitarian Service Pension Society 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State Hause 


Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


| Local and Suburban | 
stl at 


——— 


The Christian Register 


Asks for your support 


Why? 


Because it spreads the Unitarian 
word and gives news of the 
Unitarian work 


It should be read by every 
Unitarian 


Its subscription list is its most 
important revenue 


Are you a subscriber? If not, 
Subscribe Now 


$3.00 a year 


